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DOLLY AND I. 



I. 



Do you know what envy 
means? I hope you have 
never felt it, for it is a very 
wicked feeling. It is being 
sorry when another has any 
good thing. Perhaps you will 
know better what the word 
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means when you have read 
my story ; and I hope it will 
help you to keep the feeling 
away from your own heart. 

Not far from Mr. Lee's 
house, in Riverdale, lived a 
man by the name of Green. 
He was the agent of one of 
the factories in the village. 
Mr. Green had two little girls 
and three sons. The boys 
have nothing to do with my 
story, and for that reason I 
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DOLLY AND I. 9 

shall not say a great deal 
about them. 

Katy, Mr. Greenes older 
daughter, was ten years old. 
She was a pretty good girl, 
but she did not like to have 
others get good things, when 
she did not have any herself. 
If any person gave one of 
her brothers an apple, or an 
orange, she seemed to think 
she ought to have it. 

When she was a baby, she 
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used to cry for every thing 

she saw, and would give her 

parents no peace till they gave 

it to her. I am sorry to say 

they were sometimes very 

weak on this point, and gave 

her things which she ought not 

to have had, just to quiet her. 

Her fether and mother 

jioped, when she grew older, 

she would not want every 

*^ing that belonged to her 

^i-others. If Charles had a 
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plaything, Katy wanted it, and « 
would cry till she got it. Yery 
often, just to make her stop 
crying, her mother made poor 
Charley give up the thing. 

But as Katy grew older, she 
seemed to want every thing 
that others had just as much 
as ever. She was now ten 
years old, and still she did not 
like to see others have any 
thing which she could not, 
have. It is true she did not 
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always say so, but she felt it 
just as much, and was very 
apt to be cross and suUen to- 
wards those whom she envied. 
IN'eUie Green was not at all 
like her sister. She was only 
eight years . old, but there was 
not a bit of envy in her. She 
would give a part, and often 
the whole, of her apples, 
oranges, candy, and playthings 
to her sister, and to her broth- 
ers. She liked to see them 
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happy, and when Charley ate 
an apple, it tasted just as good 
to her as though she were 
eating it herself. 

■ She was not selfish She 
would always divide her good 
things with her friends. Did 
you ever see a httle boy or a 
little girl eating an apple or 
some candy, and another little 
boy or girl standing by, and 
looking just as if he wanted 
some ? 
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^Nellie always gave her 
friends a part, and then she 
not only enjoyed what she ate 
herself, but she enjoyed what 
they ate. This is the way to 
make apples, oranges, and can- 
dy taste good. 

One 'New Year's Day, Katy's 
aunt, after whom she was 
named, sent her a beautiful 
Wax doU. It was a very pret- 
ty doU, and the httle girl was 
*^e happiest child in Riverdale 
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when the welcome present 
reached her. 

There was another httle girl 
in Riverdale who was almost 
if not quite as happy ; and that 
was I^eUie, her sister. It is 
true, the doU was not for her ; 
she did not own any of it, and 
Katy would hardly let her 
touch it ; but for aU this, "Nel- 
He was pleased to see her 
sister so happy. 

The dolly's name was Lady 
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Jane ; for Katy thought, as she 
was a very fine doll, she ought 
to have a very fine name. So, 
when she spoke to the doll, — 
and she talked a great deal 
with her, — she always called 
her Lady Jane. 

The two Httle girls had five 
or six other dolls, but none of 
them were any thing near 
such fine ladies as Lady Jane. 
Their heads were made of 
porcelain, or rubber, or com- 
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position, and they had grown 
so old that they were really 

Miss Lucy, who had a rub- 
ber head, looked as though 
she "had been through the 
wars." Her nose was worn 
out, so that she had a great 
hole in the end of it. I sup- 
pose, if she had wanted to 
sneeze, this hole would have 
been very handy; but Miss 
Lucy was a very proper young 
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lady, and never sneezed in 
company. If she ever sneezed 
when alone, of course there 
was no one present to know 
any thing about it. 

There was another hole 
right in the top of her head, 
so that if she had had any 
brains, they would certainly 
have leaked out; but as Miss 
Lucy was not a strong-minded 
woman, I suppose she had no 
use for brains. 
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One of the family of dolls 
was a little black girl, whose 
ik name was Dinah. She had 
i seen hard service in her day, 
and did not look as though 
she would last much longer. 
Miss Fanny had once been 
1 - a fine lady, but times had gone 
|i hard with her, and her fine 
i clothes were both ragged and 
i dirty. But hard times were 
i not so very bad, for she wore 
the same smile as when her 
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clothes had been new and 
nice. 

Miss Mary was a poor crip- 
ple. By a sad accident she 
had broken one of her legs. 
Katy placed her on a table 
one day, and either because 
the height' from the floor 
made her dizzy, or because 
she was laid too near the 
edge, she had tumbled off, 
and one leg was so badly 
broken that neither a wooden 
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nor a cork one could be fas- 
tened in its place. 

Therefore Miss Mary could 
not walk about the room, and 
never went any where, except 
when she was carried. But 
she was not half so badly off 
as Miss Susie, who had broken 
her neck, and lost off her 
head. The head was tied on 
with a string, but it kept 
falling off while the family 
were at play ; but Miss Susie 
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did not seem to mind it at 
aU. 

She got along a great deal 
better without her head than 
you and I could without ours. 
Indeed, she wore the same 
smUe upon her face whether 
the head was on or off — 
which teaches us that we 
ought always to be cheerful 
in misfortune. 

Besides these fine young 
ladies there were two or three 
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rag babies; but as you could 
not tell by the looks of them 
what they were thinking about, 
I wiU not say any thing about 
them. They had no virtues 
worth telling ; they never ate 
soup with a fork, or gave 
money to the poor. 

Some of my readers may 
not think much of this family 
of dollies, but I am sure Katy 
and IsTeUie had fine times with 
them. They used to spend 
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hours together with them, and 
the dollies used to do every 
thing that any body could do. 
Miss Fanny used to visit a 
great deal, in spite of her 
dirty, ragged clothes; so did 
Miss Lucy, with two holes in 
her head, and Miss Mary, with 
her broken leg, and Miss Su- 
sie, with her broken neck. AH 
of them used to go a-visiting, 
except Miss Dinah, and she, 
being a black girl, had to do 
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the sweeping and tend the 
door. 

These ladies were all of 
them so bashfiil that they 
would not speak in company, 
and Katy and ^N'eUie had to 
do all the talking for them. 

But they used to "make 
beUeve" the doUies talked, . 
and this did just as well. 
They used to say just such 
things as the ladies did who 
called on Mrs. Green, and 
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never left without being urged 
to stay longer, and also to 
call again ; which they always 
promised to do. 

On the whole, they were 
very wonderful dollies; at 
least they were until Lady 
Jane came, and she was such 
a fine lady, with her white silk 
dress and her real hair, that 
none of them could shine after 
that. 



"Lend ub joax DoUy," 
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II. 

One day Mora Lee came 

- « 

to see' I^ellie Green, and to 
spend the afternoon with her. 
It was in the month of "No- 
vember, and the weather was 
too cold to permit them to 
play in the garden; so they 
said they would have a good 
time in the house. 

Katy Green had to go away, 
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and could not play with them. 
NeUie was very sorry for this, 
for she not only hked to have 
her sister with her, but she 
also wanted the company of 
Lady Jane. 

She told Flora how sorry 
she was, and they agreed that 
. it was too bad E^ty had to 
go away, for she was older 
than they, and could help 
them a great deal in their 
plays. Besides, they wanted 
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one fine ladj among the dol- 
lieSj for they had a certain 
play which required just such 
a, person. 

y I wish I had brought Miss 
Dolly with me. I guess she 
is fine enough," said Flora. 

"I wish you had," rephed 
INelUe ; " but as you have not, 
we can't help it now. I dare 
say Miss Fanny will do." 

" I'll teU you what you can 
do, ]S"eme." . 
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« What ? " 

" You can just ask Katy to 
lend you her dolly. "We won't 
hurt her a mite, you know. 
We wiU use Jier just as if 
she were made of glass." 

NeUie did not know what 
to say. She did not like to 
ask Katy to let her play with 
Lady Jane, for she knew how 
careM her sister was of her 
fine lady. And she did not 
like to t6ll Mora her thoughts, 
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lest she should think her sister 
was selfish. She did not like 
to have any one think hard of 
her sister. 

" "We must have Lady Jane. 
I don't see how we can get 
along without her," added 
Flora, a little puzzled by the 
silence of N^eUie. 

"I don't like to ask Katy,'' 
said ]S"eUie, at last. 

"Why not? She will let 
you have her. Of course she 
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will let you have her," added 
-Flora, warmly. 

" I don't think she will. You 
know we might break her 
neck, or lose off her legs or 
arms; or we might dirty her 
white silk di*ess." 

" But we will be very care- 
ful Let us go and ask her. 
It won't do any harm to ask 
her, you know. She can't do 
any more than refuse." 

I^eUie did not like to be 
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refused, and she tried to pre- 
vent Flora from going any 
farther in the matter. She 
was sorry to have it appear 
that her sister was selfish, and 
she thought more of this than 
she did of being revised/ 

Flora said so much that at 
last she thought Katy might 
let her have the doU, and they 
ran down stairs to the sitting 
room, to have the matter set- 
tled. 
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"Will you lend us your 
dolly, Katy?" asked Nellie, 
and the tones of her voice 
showed how doubtful she was 
of the result of the question. 

" What dolly do you mean ?." 
asked Katy. 

"Your wax dolly — Lady 
Jane." 

^' I am very sure I shall not," 
replied Katy. 

" We will be very careful of 
her," added Flora. " We won't 
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let her be hurt a bit — you 
may depend on that." 

"I'm not going to let you 
have my dolly to break and 
spoil — I'm sure I shall not," 
said Katy, who even seemed 
to be angry because she was 
asked. 

" But don't I say we won't 
hurt it a bit ? " continued Mo- 
ra. "And when you come 
over to my house, you shall 
have my doUy just as long as 
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you want her ; and her house 

too, and all the chairs and 

tables and things." 
"I don't want them." 
"Do please to let us have 

Lady Jane," teased I^ellie. 

" We want her ever so much ; 

and I know she won't get 

broken or dirty. Please to 

lend her to us, Katy." 

" I shan't do any such thing j 

so it's no use to tease me. 

Why don't you play with your 
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own dollies? I won't lend 
Lady Jane — that's flat." 

^Nellie felt so bad she could 
not help crying, — not because 
she could not have the doll, 
but because her sister was so 
harsh and unkind. She would 
not have cared so much if 
Flora had not been there, for 
she did not like to have her 
see her sister behave in this 
manner. 

Poor Flora wanted to cry, 
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too, when she saw how badly 
IS'ellie felt; but she tried to 
be brave, and placed her arm 
round her friend's neck, as if 
to let her know that she would 
be kind to her. 

"Come, NelUe, let's go up 
stairs again. We won't saj 
any thing more about it," said 
Flora ; and she led her out of 
the room. 

" I^ow you won't like Katy, 
after this," replied IS'eUie. 
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"0, jes, I wiU." 

"Katy would have lent us 
the doUj, only aunt Jane gave 
it to her, and she is afraid it 
will be broken. If it hadn't 
been for this, she would have 
lent us Lady Jane — I know 
she would," added I^ellie, wip- 
ing away her tears. 

" I dare say she would ; but 
we won't think any thing more 
about it. And when I come 
over again, some time, I will 
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bring her something, just to 
show her that I don't feel hard 
towards her." 

" What a dear, good girl 
70U are, Flora ! I was afraid 
you would hate her after what 
she said." 

" 0, dear, no, I should hope 
not. My mother teUs me I 
must love those who don't do 
what I want them to; and I 
try to do so; but it is very 
hard sometimes. I wish you 
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had a wax doll, I^ellie. You 
ought to have one, you are 
such a good girl, and loye 
your sister so much, even 
vrhen she is not kind to you." 

" I wish I had one ; it would 
be so nice to have one hke 
Lady Jane. I should be so 
happy; but then if only one 
of us can have one, I would 
rather Katy had it than have 
it myself." 

"You are not a bit selfish, 
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I^ellie. Do you know what 
selfish means ? I do." 

"I guess I do. It means 
when you have an apple or 
any candy to refuse to give a 
part to your sister." 

" Yes, or to any body that 
happens to be with you. Can- 
dy is good, but don't you hke 
to see others eat it almost as 
well as you do to eat it your- 
self?" 

" WeU, yes, I think I do." 
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" Then you know just what 
I mean, and I guess we'll play 
^ visiting ' now." 

" So we will ; and Miss Fan- 
ny shall be the great lady, and 
Dinah shall be her servant." 

" Yes, and this shall be her 
house," said I^eUie, as she 
placed Miss Fanny in a large 
arm chair which they were to 
"make beheve" was her ele- 
gant mansion. 

" You shall stay here, and I 
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will bring Miss Mary to visit 
Miss Fanny." 

Flora bounded over to the 
other side of the room, which 
was supposed to be the home 
of the other dolls, and Miss 
Mary, in spite of her broken 
leg, was soon on her way to 
visit the fine lady. 

" Ting, a ling, a ling 1 " said 
Flora, which meant that the 
caller had rung the beU, and 
Dinah appeared at the door. 
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" Is Miss Fanny at home ? " 
asked Mora, speaking for the 
lady with the broken leg. 

" [N"©, marm, she is not/' re- 
plied I^ellie, who had to speak 
for Dinah, because, though her 
mouth was very 'large, she 
could not speak for herself. 

" What an awful fib ! " cried 
Flora. "There she is; don't 
I see her through the door ? " 

"But that's just the way 
sorne of the fine folks do," re- 
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plied !N"ellie, laughing at Flo- 
ra's earnestness. 

" It is an awful story, and I 
wouldn't say it even in fun." 

N'ellie said she would not 
say it again, only she wanted 
to have Miss Fanny do just as 
the big folks did. And so 
they played all the afternoon, 
though Lady Jane did not 
honor them with her company. 
All the dollies paid lots of 
visits ; and Flora went home. 
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III. 

"When Flora reached home, 
she told her mother what a 
nice time she had, and what 
splendid visits Miss Lucy and 
Miss Mary and Miss Susie had 
made to Miss Fanny. 

She could not help teUing 
her mother what a good girl 
Kellie was, and how she loved 
her sister, even when she was 
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unkind and spoke pettishly to 
her. 

Then she told her how much 
she wished NeUie had a wax 
doU, with real hair, and a white 
silk dress. Mrs. Lee thought 
such a good girl ought to have 
one, and the very next time 
she went to the city, she bought 
the prettiest wax doU she could 
find for her. 

Flora was full of joy when 
she saw the doll, and learned 
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whom it was for. She was a 
great deal happier than if the 
*doll had been bought for her- 
self; and».she wanted to run 

' r 

right over to Mr. Green's with 
the beautiful present. She 
longed to see the eyes of Nel- 
lie sparkle as she saw the doll, 
and to hear what she would 
say when told it was for her. 
But Mrs. Lee thought they 
had better keep the doll till 
Christmas, and let her find 
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it with her stocking in the 
morning. 

" But then I shan't see her 
when she first gets the dolly," 
said Mora. 

" That is true ; but you must 
write a Httle note, which shall 
be pinned on the doll's dress." 

"That will be splendid, 
mother I And I will go right 
away and write the note now." 

Flora got a pencil and a 
piece of paper, and seated 
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herself in the corner. She 
worked away for half an hour 
as busy as a bee, and then she 
carried the note to her mother. 
She was not much of a writer, 
having been to school only a 
year. She could only print 
the note. 

Flora was very fond of 
writing notes, and long before 
she could make a single letter, 
she would fill up a piece of 
paper with pothooks and spi- 
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ders' legs, and send them, to 
her mother and Frank. 

She did not spell all the 
words right, but her mother 
told her how to correct them, 
and then she printed the note 
over again, on a nice sheet of 
gilt-edged paper. Thinking 
my little friends might want 
to see this note, I place a copy 



of it in the book, just exactly 
as she wrote it. 
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When Christmas morning 
came, !N"elKe found the doll in 
a chair, close by her stocking. 
I can't tell you how pleased 
she was, but jou can all 
guess. Then she took the 
note from the dress, and read 
it. She was more pleased 
than ever to find it was from 
Flora. 

She almost cried with joy 
as she puzzled out the note, 
and thought how kind Flora 
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and her mother were to re- 
member her. 

" What a dear you are, Miss 
Dolly ! " said she, as she took 
up the doll and kissed her, 
just as though she had been 
a real live baby. "You and 
I shall be first-rate Mends, 
just as long as we live. I will 
take such good care of you! 
Dear me! Why, mother! Only 
think ! " 

"What is the matter, Nel- 
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lie?" asked Mrs. Green, who 
was almost as much pleased 
as her daughter. 

"Did you see that?" 

"What, child? What do 
you mean?" 

" Did you see those eyes ? " 

"Yes, I see them." 

" Why, jiist as true as I am 
alive, she moved them ! " 

" I think not, my child. She 
is a very handsome doll, but I 
don't think she could move 
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her eyes, if she tried ever so 
hard." 

*^But she did; I know she 
did;" and I^elUe took hold 
of her head to examine it 
more closely. As she did so, 
she bent the body a Httle. 
"There I as true as I hve, she 
moved them again ! " 

Mrs. Green took the doll, 
and found that the eyes did 
really move. It was funny, 
[ but it was true. Mrs. Lee 
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and Flora knew all about it. 
The eyes were made of glass, 
and there was something in- 
side of the doU which moved 
them when the body was bent. 
"Let me see," said Katy, 
who had been looking on in 
silence all this time. I^elUe 
gave her the doU at once; 
and she bent the body and 
saw the eyes move twenty 
times. The happy owner of 
Miss Dolly waited with pa- 
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tience till her sister had done 
with her. 

" Why didn't aunt Jane get 
me one hke that, I wonder/' 
said Katj, when she gave the 
doll to JSTellie. 

"I suppose she could not 
afford to buy one like this, for 
she is not so rich as Mrs. Lee." 

" But you shall have her to 
play with just when you want 
her,'^ said E'eUie. 

" Pooh I I don't want your 
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old dolly," snarled Katy. " She 
isn't half so good as mme. I 
would rather have Lady Jane 
than have her, any day." 

"Why, then, did you wish 
your aunt Jane had given 
you one like this?" asked 
her mother. 

" I don't care for her old 
dolly I She may keep it for 
all me," repHed Katy. 

"But it shall be yours just 
as much as mine, Katy," said 
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N^ellie, in tones so gentle and 
sweet that her sister ought to 
have kissed her for them, and 
loved her more than she ever 
loved her before. 

But she did not. She was 
envious. She was sorry the 
doU had been given to KelHe 
— sorry because it was a pret- 



tier one than her own. It was 
a very wicked feehng. She 
had some presents of her own, 
but her envy spoiled aU the 
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pleasure she might have taken 
in them. 

ISTelUe was almost sorry the 
doU had been given to her, 
when she saw how Katy felt 
about it. Mrs. Oreen talked 
to the envious gu-1 tiU she 
cried, about her conduct. She 
tried to make her feel how 
odious and wicked envy made 
her. 

Whenever Katy saw the 
new doll, she seemed to be 
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angry with her sister. Poor 
N^eUie's pleasure was nearly 
spoiled, and she even offered 
to exchange her doU for 
Katy's, but her mother would 
not let her do so. 

In a few days, however, she 
seemed to feel better, and the 
two sisters had some good 
times with their doUs. I say 
she seemed to feel better, but 
she really did not. She did 
not like it that NeUie's doH 
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was a finer one than her 
own. 

Yet I^eUie was happier, for 
she thought E^ty was cured 
of her ill feeling. Then she 
loved her doU more than ever. 
She was a cunning httle girl, 
and she thought so much of 
her new Mend that she always 
used to say " Dolly and I." 

When her mother asked her 
where she had been, she would 
reply, " Dolly and I have been 
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having a nice time up stairs." 
" Dolly and I " used to do ever 
so many things, and no two 
httle ladies could ever enjoy 
themselves more than did 
Dolly and ]S"eUie. 

I am sorry to say that Katy 
did not like Dolly at all. She 
could never forgive her for 
moving her eyes, because Lady 
Jane could not move hers. It 
is true that, after she saw how 
silly and wicked her envy 
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made her appear to others, she 
tried very hard not to show it. 

We may be just as wicked 
without showing our sin to 
others, as we can be when we 
let the world see just what we 
are. When we are wicked, 
the sin is more in the heart 
than in the actions. - 

Men may seem to be very 
good when they - are really 
very bad, though people al- 
most always find out such 
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persons. Katy was just as 
wicked, just as envious, when 
her sister thought she was 
kind and loving, as she was 
on that Christmas morning, 
when the doll was found in 
the chamber. 

You will be, surprised and 
sorry when you see just how 
wicked her envy made her. 
I shall teU you about it in the ' ' 
next chapter, and I hope it 
will lead you to drive any 
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such feeling from your own 
hearts. If you have such feel- 
ings, they wiU make you very 
unhappy ; and the sooner you 
begin to get rid of them, the 
better. 




W&at Kafy did. 
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Lady Jake and Miss Dolly 
"were kept in the lower drawer 
of the bureau, for they were 
very fine young ladies, and 
Mrs. Green wished to have 
them kept clean and nice. 

One- day, about two weeks 
after Miss Dolly was given to 
[N'ellie, both she and Katy had 
been playing with the doUs. 
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When the bell rang for tea, 
they ran down stab's ; but be- 
fore they went they put the 
dolls m the drawer. As they 
were in a hurry, they were not 
very careM, and the dresses 
of both the dolls were sadly 
tumbled. 

Mrs. Green, who was m the 
room, saw m what manner 
Miss Dolly and Lady Jane 
had been thrown into the 
drawer; and before she went 
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down to tea, she took them 
both out, smoothed down their 
dresses, and put them back in 
a more proper manner. 

Katy and IS'ellie had had 
some talk about their dolls ; 
and the envious girl had said 
hers was better than her sis- 
ter's. "Nelhe did not dispute 
. with her about it, but she saw 
that Katy had not got over 
that bad feehng yet. 

The children ate their sup- 
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pers, and not a word more 
was said about the dolls ; but 
Katy looked very sour. She 
was thinking about Miss Dol- 
ly's eyes, and wishing Lady 
Jane's eyes would move like 
the other's. 

She finished her supper, and 
ran up stairs again. By this 
time it was quite dark in the 
room where the doUs were 
kept, and IN'ellie and her 
mother wondered why she 




' 
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went up stairs at that late 
hour. 

Katy was still thinking of 
those eyes. She thought her 
aunt Jane was real mean not 
to buy her such a doll; and 
then she was very sorry that 
Flora's mother had bought it 
for her sister. 

miile she was thinking 
these wicked thoughts she went 
to the biffeau, and opened the 
lower drawer. It was so dark 
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she could hardly see the dolls, 
but she took out one of them. 

"Your dolly shall not be 
better than mine any longer," 
said she to herselC 

As she said this, she took 
the scissors from the work 
basket on the bureau, and 
finding one of the eyes with 
her fingers, she struck one of 
the points right into it. Then 
she turned the scissors, so as 
entirely to destroy the eye. 
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J^ot content with this,' she 
spoiled the other eye in the 
same manner. 

"I^ow your doll isn't so 
good as mine, any how," said 
she to herself, as she put the 
poor spoiled lady back into 
the drawer. 

I would not have a little 
girl feel as she felt then for 
all the world. Her heart was 
ftill of envy and wickedness. 
To gratify her ill feehng she 

6 
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had thrust the scissors into 
the eyes of the doll. She 
knew how badly her ..sister 
would feel, but she jMd not 
care for this. E'ow Lady 
Jane was the best doll, and 
she did not care for any thing 
else. 

She staid in the room but 
a few moments. Closing the 
drawer, she hastened down, 
stairs, and took a seat by the 
fira She tried to look as 
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though nothing had happened; 
but she was sour and sullen, 
for she felt that she had done 
a very naughty act. 

" Come, Katy; let ns go up 
stairs, and play with the dol- 
lies again," said iNTeUie, when 
she had got through wilii her 
supper. 

"I don't want to," replied 
.she, without even looking at 
her sister. 

"Do come, K^aty.^' 
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"I tell you I don't want 
to," snarled she. 

"You can bring your dolly 
down stairs, and play with her 
here, NeUie," said her mother. 

" May I, mother ? " 

"You may — take a hght 
with you." 

"I don't want any hght, 
mother; I can find her just 
as well in the dark;" and 
away she ran to get the dolL 

Don't you think Katy trem- 
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bled then ? She did tremble, 
like a leaf, and wished she 
had not done the naughty 
deed. In a moment I^elhe 
would return with poor Miss 
Dolly, whose eyes had been 
spoiled with the scissors. She 
did not think it would be 
found out so soon, and she 
could not think what to say 
before the doll came down. 

She felt just as though she 
should sink through the floor, 
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llie came into the 
h the doll in her 
here would he an 
e in a moment, and 
• and mother would 
aow who had spoiled 
r's eyes. 

lew she had been up 
! tea, and they would 
r with the naughty 
meant to deny it, 
"who are wicked 
> do such things 
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are almost always wicked 

• \ 

enough to lie about them. 

" Now won't you and I have 
a nice time, Dolly ? " said Nel- 
lie, as she rushed into the sit- 
ting room, with the doU m 
her arms. ^' Come, Katy, let's 
play Dolly is the queen of 
England." 

"I don't want to play.'^ 

"Well — won't you make 
me a crown for her?" 

« I can't." 
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Katy was waiting for her 
sister to find out the mischief 
that had. been done, and she 
dreaded tae moment when 
she should do so. She did 
not dare to look at her, for 
fear her looks might betray 
her. 

. "You shall be queen with- 
out any crown," said NeUie, 
as she placed the doU on the 
table. " This pincushion shall 
be your throne. There, you 
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look just like a queen — '■ don't 
she, mother ? " 

" I think she does," replied 
Mrs. Green, with a smile. " I 
hope she will be as good as 
Queen Victoria." 

" She wiU, mother — only 
she ought to have a crown." 

" I have got a piece of gilt 
paper up stairs, and I wiU 
make her one. I'm going up 
in a minute." 

Katy, not daring to look 
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yet, did not know what to 
think of this talk. How could 
the doll look like a queen when 
her eyes had been punched 
out with the scissors ? It was 
very strange to her, and shei 
stole a glance at the queei^y" 
Miss Dolly on the table. 

There she was, seated hn. 
her pincushion throne, just Its 
if nothing had happened. Her 
eyes were just as bright a 
|rer, and as I^elly bent he 
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body, she moved them as well 
as ever she could. 

Katy did not know what to 
make of it. She had certain- 
ly driven the scissors into the 
eyes of the doll as hard as 
she could ; but there was Miss 
Bolly as good as new. She 
could not explain it, and it 
was of no use to try. 

Mrs. Green brought down 
the s^ssors, and cut out the 
cro^ii. Then Miss Dolly cer- 
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tainly looked like a queen, 
and 'Nellj spent a very pleas- 
ant hour with her majesty, till 
it was time for her to go to 
bed. 

Katy was very unhappy. 
She had not done what she 
meant to do, and she was 
filled with doubt. But she 
did not have to wait long to 
find out what she had done. 
When Mrs. Green went up 
stairs with the children. Miss 
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DoUj had to be put to bed 
first^ for she w^ a queen. 

When the bureau drawer 
was opened, \What do you 
think they saw? There lay 
Lady Jane, with both of her 
eyes punched out! 

Katy burst into tears when 
she saw that her doll was en- 
tirely spoiled. Then she found 
that she had made a mis- 
take. In the darkness she had 
punched out the eyes of Lady 
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Jane instead of Miss Dolly. 
This is the way that wicked 
people , often punish them- 
selves Instead of others. 

Her mother had changed 
the places of the dolls in the 
drawer, and this was the rea- 
son why Katy had made the 
mistake. Don't you think it 
served her right? 

Katy felt so badly that she 
could not tell any of the lies 
she had made up^ and the 
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truth was found out by her 
mother. Mrs. Green scolded 
her for what she had done, 
and for what she meant to do. 
The naughty gn*! cried herself 
to sleep that night, but poor 
Lady Jane was utterly ruined. 
-Ifellie felt almost as bad as 
her sister, and said all she could 
to console her. The next day 
Katy was so ashamed of her- 
self that she did not wish to 
see any body. But in a few 
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days she got over it ; and her 
mother hoped the aflPair would 
do her a great deal of good. 
W*henever she showed a spirit 
of envy, Mrs. Green reminded 
her of her doll, and she tried 
to conquer the feeUng ; but it 
took many years to cure her. 
When you envy others, al- 
though you may not punch out 
the eyes of your own doU, you 
hurt yourself more than any 
one else. "i^ 
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